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UTILITARIAN EPISTEMOLOGY 


ANT represents knowledge, feeling and will as separate func- 
tions of spirit and the method did not originate with him. 
It is a feature of a large part of pre-Kantian epistemology. In 
post-Kantian literature, Beneke and Herbart treat feeling and will 
as functions of ideas; Schopenhauer regards will as the mental 
ultimate, and Spencer considers both thought and will reducible to 
‘feelings and relations between feelings.’ Recent psychologists find 
nothing in the motor consciousness which does not fall to the cate- 
gories of either thought or feeling, and they raise the question as 
to the relations of thought and feeling to each other. The logical 
possibilities are that thought determines feeling, that feeling de- 
termines thought, that they mutually influence each other, and that 
both are determined by something which transcends both. The 
view that varieties of feeling are due to their cognized objects is the 
more common one, but it is not our purpose to discuss it here. The 
second view, that thought depends upon feeling, may take different 
forms. We may consider knowledge to be the instrument of either 
practical, esthetic or theoretic needs—may consider it as the instru- 
ment of any one or two or all of these. We shall discuss the view 
that knowledge is a means to the satisfaction of purely practical 
needs, or what may be called utilitarian epistemology. 


E 


Conceptions, according to this theory of knowledge, are simply 
the meanings which groups of things acquire in our feeling-lives, 
and truth is that conception or system of conceptions which con- 
tributes most to the satisfaction of our practical needs. Concep- 
tions are purely teleological instruments whose value depends upon 
their consequences when they are allowed to determine our actions. 
To the grocer, sugar is an article of merchandise, and the success of 
his business depends upon his adequately conceiving it so. To the 
housekeeper, sugar is a white, vegetable compound possessing cer- 
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tain values as food and very sweet to the taste. And so with others; 
each according to his practical needs conceives the sugar. Hence it 
follows that every conception of an object must be unjust to every 
other ; knowledge is of such a nature that we must apprehend things 
by aspects and pieces; and knowledge is most unjust to things them- 
selves. Objects are infinitely richer than knowledge. Moreover, 
our conceptions of objects are false in the emphasis which they lay 
now on one aspect and now on another according to our shifting 
practical interests. No attribute is really essential to any one thing, 
and on the other hand, each attribute seems essential when it suits 
our needs to regard it so. Consequently, the true and valid concep- 
tion of a thing is always that aspect of it which has most significance 
for us at the time and in the light of our transient need. One con- 
ception could be truer than another only in case one of our needs 
were truer than another; that is, only in case some one of our needs 
conforms more to an absolute standard to which our needs ought 
to conform. Such an absolute standard, however, could be known 
only so far as it suits some one interest of ours to so conceive 
the universe; such a conception could be more valid than any other 
only in case some second standard existed to make it so; and so on, 
ad infinitum. No, the only eriteria of truth are subjective—feelings 
of satisfaction, freedom from tension and uneasiness. That is to say, 
we recognize the truth by our assurance and confidence that we are 
comfortable and that our needs are satisfied. 

This theory of knowledge (to restate it somewhat differently) 
begins with a pluralistic view of man’s needs and natures. Our 
practical nature is distinct from our esthetic and logical natures, the 
practical being more important than the other two and each com- 
prehending a world of needs. Needs and natures are ultimate so 
far as consciousness is concerned, and consequently we would more 
properly speak of knowledges than of knowledge, there being as 
many true knowledges of any object as there are needs to be met by 
it. Any view of things is true which arises in response to a need 
to which it tends to bring satisfaction as a means. Moreover, our 
needs are not here represented as correlated. One conception would 
be truer than another only if one of our purposes were truer than 
another; but we do not know that any one maintains that one pur- 
pose is truer than another. In some discussions our practical and 
esthetic natures seem to be represented as determining knowledge, 
while in others the practical nature alone is final. The latter is the 
dominant note in the view we are here interested in discussing. 
Utility is here the basis of knowledge. 

Theoretic interest in the unity of knowledge is not practical, 
but its relation to practical issues is derivative. The unified view 
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of things is important only so far as the world is a unit; and the 
world is not, in any absolute sense, a unit, but a manifold. Utili- 
tarian epistemology does not, however, discuss the question as to 
the relative simplicity or complexity of the world. Its world is 
practical, a world of action and reaction, and this purely practical 
world is plural. 

As our knowledges are determined now by one interest and now 
by another, any knowledge must be unjust to those aspects of its 
object which satisfy other needs; and this injustice and partiality 
make the traditional dignity of knowledge and the authority of 
reason seem ridiculous indeed. Truth is that view of things which 
satisfies practical need at any moment and this reminds one of the 
ancient doctrine, ‘man is the measure of all things.’ 

Herein we have illustrated, then, several features of utilitarian 
epistemology—the manifoldness of man’s needs and natures, the 
supreme importance of the practical, the necessary injustice of 
knowledge to its object due to its always being a tool in the satisfac- 
tion of a particular need, a purely subjective criterion of truth, 
and a practical or pluralistic view of reality. 


II. 


The writer feels sure that the above representation is neither 
just nor fair to any particular philosopher and that no one would 
recognize his own theory of knowledge in it. These doctrinal state- 
ments are intended, we repeat, only to illustrate the subject of this 
paper. Any one who takes the view that knowledge is a mere tool 
to the satisfaction of practical needs seems to be committed to the 
other features of the above analysis; these doctrines may be said to 
indicate a way of looking at knowledge. Probably all of these dicta 
can be found in some of the many books and essays which have 
recently been written on this interesting subject, but the doctrines 
above mentioned do not profess to be the statement of anybody’s 
theory of knowledge. Utilitarian epistemology exists in so far as 
it exists at all only as a tendency of pragmatism. 

Let us in the next place notice the doctrines mentioned, begin- 
ning with the first. Nearly everyone admits, to-day, that human 
needs and the objective world are very closely connected in knowl- 
edge; but the reflective individual is not giving himself now in one 
direction and now in another, moved by passions which have nothing 
in common. He eraves before all things and through all things an 
unconditioned and continuous experience. It is more in accord 
with the experience of all to say that the reflective individual craves 
and seeks only reflective experience than to say he has a whole cata- 
logue of separate and discordant needs. The instinctive and im- 
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pulsive wants of childhood are, by participation in the activities of 
society and by growth into the refiective consciousness of society, so 
transformed that there ceases to be a mere manifold of warring dis- 
positions and tendencies. To the writer the continuity of reflective 
experience seems to be the one great demand of psychic life. The 
longing for a complete and self-contained experience, needing other 
persons and an objective world as conditions of its own self-realiza- 
tion, is the passion of human passions. The many instincts and 
impulses with which human nature is endowed come to be simply so 
many forms of self-seeking. Of course the individual man does not 
always consciously seek for the thing which he ultimately and su- 
premely needs. A dumb mysticism, however, pleads for the Abso- 
lute, for a completely self-centered and self-sufficient experience; 
and no particular attainment satisfies because our grasp is only 
finite. 

Reflective need comprehends theoretic and esthetic as well as 
practical need. <A completely satisfying experience must leave no 
real passion unsatisfied. It is true that discrimination and concep- 
tion are the handmaids of action but it is also true that action 
leads to new discrimination and conception. In the development of 
mind motor processes are continually contributing to knowledge and 
are sought for that purpose among others. But actions terminate 
with the particular while the heart craves the permanent and the 
universal. Only unrefiective instinct and impulse can be satisfied 
by single actions, and the reflective yearning for a consistent experi- 
ence, we repeat, is as much theoretic and esthetic as it is practical. 
Neither of these motives without the others is anything but an ab- 
straction; neither could exist without the others. The satisfaction 
of the one leads to the satisfaction of the others also. 

Consequenly the purely subjective (that is, transient and private) 
eriterion of truth is open to criticism. That truth is a satisfaction 
there can be no doubt; but the marks of cognitive, that is, objective 
validity are to be sought among the objects of knowledge and are 
never purely formal. If the criteria of truth were purely subjective 
we should have no ground for asserting their objective validity. 
Scepticism is both the historical and logical result of the subjective 
eriterion of truth. Hume was right in holding to this outcome of 
the Lockean presuppositions as to this point. A reflective being is 
never satisfied that he possesses truth merely beause he is at rest: 
he asks, with an eye to all experience, Ought I be satisfied with my 
idea? He judges, not only Jch glaube, but also Man glaubt; not 
only Es gefehlt mir, but also Es ist schoen. He exercises a critical 
oversight over his needs as well as over the conceptions which serve 
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as means to their satisfaction. Truth is one aspect of an ideal by 
which we judge our motives as well as their objects. 

Consequently the reflective finite mind suspects that there is 
more to the object than any and all of its ideas contain. What an 
object ultimately is always transcends the ‘that’ of present knowl- 
edge, and indeed of all human knowledge; but this is simply saying 
that reality is ideal, that finite knowledge always has a prospective 
reference, and that an object is always the possibility of further 
experience and knowledge. What are those elements of nature 
which continually escape the powers of conception? Locke postu- 
lated a world of external substances which impress the mind and 
give it simple ideas; but when asked by the Bishop of Worcester 
what these external substances might be and why he asserts their 
being, Locke replied in such a way as to leave the bishop con- 
vineed that from Locke’s point of view there are no such substances 
except in our ideas. The question is, Are there aspects of real 
things existing in the real world apart from our ideas? That the 
prospective object should transcend the retrospective object is a 
part of the idea which we have of the object. But this transcending 
prospective object is nothing apart from the reprospective. Both 
are necessary to the object. It is not things that human knowl- 
edge fails to do justice to, but that unconditioned experience of 
things which would exhaust and constitute them; and this failure 
is simply the relativity and finitude of human experience. If there 
is a deeper sense in which the real demanded by finite ideas is iden- 
tical with the demand itself, if the purpose of every idea is ultimately 
its own object, if the need of experience is at last the experience 
of need, then this dualism of empirical attributes and underlying 
substratum must ultimately yield to the view that experience is 
reality. The selective function which constitutes the apparent 
partiality and injustice of knowledge is the one condition under 
which things can exist in finite experience. Reality is richer than 
finite conceptions because finite conceptions contain less than their 
own demand; but to separate finite conceptions from their demand 
and then treat the former as a mediation between the demand and 
its object is to ignore the fact that the demand, the prospective 
reference of experience, is essential to object and idea alike. 

The practical world is plural; and if the utilitarian theory of 
knowledge as we have outlined it here were true, pluralistic ontology 
would need no further justification. The practical value of the 
theoretic impulse depends upon how much simplicity and sameness 
actually exist in nature. If the law of simplicity is not the law of 
nature, knowledge is neither possible nor desirable. Of course one 
can not refute pluralistic ontology in this way. To attempt to do 
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so would be as much a petitio principti as to attempt to disprove 
scepticism of the absolute type. Proof assumes, to start with, what 
pluralistic ontology, to start with, denies, namely, the unity of the 
object of knowledge. But even from a practical point of view, it 
is impossible to see how habit and accommodation would be possible 
in an indefinitely manifold world. 


III. 


The case of utilitarian epistemology is sometimes put strongly 
from the biological point of view. Doubtless the dominance of 
biological analogies in present thought has had much to do with this 
modern form of pragmatism; the doctrine of evolution is some- 
times explicitely appealed to as proof. All life is a process of 
adjustment going on under a heavy pressure of necessity. Life is 
a growing complexity, an increasing manifoldness of needs, an ever- 
extending range and variety of stimulation and reaction. The evolu- 
tion of life can not proceed far without simplification. Economy 
demands that many objects be treated in one way, that habits and 
classification be formed. Give an individual the complex organism 
of man, enlarge his life medium so as to inelude the entire world 
and remote stars and his own kind, disturb his unstable equilibrium 
by a running fire of stimuli so varied and incessant that his life 
becomes a continual readjustment to its conditions (that is, its 
needs), and you create the necessity for knowledge. Whatever else 
it is, knowledge is a practical necessity. A time comes when finer, 
ecompleter and more spontaneous adjustments to the conditions of 
life are necessary than the rough methods of organic habit and 
accommodation achieve. Conscious discrimination, classification and 
judgment become necessary. Moreover, the individual must com- 
prehend and classify himself. He must learn his own place in 
nature, in the world as a whole, and in history. The whole social con- 
sciousness is a practical necessity ; and with the social consciousness 
come complex notions of the internal and external worlds, of moral 
good and evil, of the world beautiful and of the world as a whole. 
Social consciousness is the key-stone of the arch of knowledge in the 
reflective sense of the term. Could there be a completer analytical 
justification of utilitarian epistemology ? 

Before discussing the biological proof of utilitarian epistemology, 
we should separate the latter doctrine from pragmatic methodology. 
Some of those usually counted among the pragmatists, notably Pro- 
fessor Dewey, use the term of a method of taking up and handling 
the problems of knowledge and reality, while others apply it to a 
system of tenets with reference to knowledge and reality. As a 
method pragmatism is an attempt to assimilate certain new and 
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important biological conceptions of life to certain very old laws of 
the mind. That new light is thrown on these laws by the process 
was to be expected; and there is surely no fallacy in the process, 
even granting that the laws of thought come to have a certain biolog- 
ical flavor as a result. But utilitarian epistemology and pragmatic 
metaphysies are different stories. To say that all knowledge is 
relative to the knower’s needs, and then to say that this is true be- 
cause it is in accord with the doctrine of evolution, is one of two 
things, viz., it is either a circle in proof (in case evolution in turn 
is given a pragmatic basis), or something which is not pragmatism 
at all. 

Moreover, it would not in any case follow from the biological 
argument that knowledge is simply a tool for the satisfaction of 
practical needs, because the life to be sustained is mental life. The 
conditions of mental life are not determined by an environment 
that is foreign to the mind, as the atmosphere and the soil are foreign 
to a plant; the conditions of mental life are determined by the mind 
itself. The life of knowledge processes is always mental, and know]l- 
edge is the handmaid only of knowledge. No occult practical 
necessity dictates terms of existence to the mind. The utilitarian 
view of knowledge seems strangely non apropos when we adopt the 
view-point of the knowledge processes themselves. The end to 
which an idea contributes is an end the determination of which is 
a part of the idea itself. 

Three moments are characteristic of experience: it always covers 
a fact or facts, some meaning or value belonging to the facts, and 
a need for which both facts and meaning exist. The conative factor 
underlies both facts and their values. It is the unity and continuity 
of needs and purposes which give to the objects of experience their 
relations of contiguity and their permanence. Moreover, a close 
relation exists between our needs and the external world, that is, 
between our needs and the conditions of life to which the individual 
must continually readjust himself. The laws of matter and of 
life are the laws of our needs. 

The strength of the agnostic position lies in a representational 
theory of knowledge according to which the facts of experience and 
our interpretations of them are separate and distinct from reality. 
Reality is of course unknowable from this point of view, but diffi- 
culties arise from this theory of knowledge when the problem of 
accounting for our knowledge of the existence of a reality which 
transcends experience is raised. If, on the other hand, we confine 
knowledge to meanings and evaluations, and regard sensational facts 
as illusory, we reach a theory of either agnosticism or rationalism 
according as we assert the correspondence of meaning to reality 
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or not, and in either case knowledge and reality fall apart. Truth 
from this point of view is the correspondence of thought with reality ; 
and the existence of such a correspondence becomes an inexplicable 
miracle and contradiction. If knowledge be considered a matter 
of conation alone, reality becomes immediacy and mysticism follows. 
But experience is in fact all three of these moments in the unity of 
reflection. Facts, meanings and needs are abstractions from con- 
crete experience. Neither is, in finite experience, changeless; they 
develop together by a law of their own activity, and together realize 
self-determined procedure as the highest outcome of their growth. 
Utilitarian epistemology does not sufficiently emphasize or recognize 
this reflective phase of experience. 


G. A. TAwNEeEy. 
BELOIT COLLEGE, WISCONSIN. 





THE NEED OF A LOGIC OF CONDUCT 


HAT there is a distinct dissatisfaction on all hands with the 
present state of ethics is shown unmistakably by the many 
proposals of a new way in the science which have been offered of 
late in the reviews and during the past few years in well-known 
treatises. There seems to be a general feeling that ethics as a 
reputable philosophic discipline is upon its trial and each succeed- 
ing month of late has brought its suggestion toward some promise 
of reform. The present discussion concurs in much of the pre- 
vailing anxiety and discontent but offers a suggestion toward the 
improvement of the science somewhat less apologetic, though by no 
means more conservative, than many which have been advanced. 
This suggestion is, in a word, that ethics shall cease from the attempt 
it has so long been making to define an ultimate ideal of character 
and conduct and turn its energies to the task of developing a logical 
method of determining concrete courses of conduct under concrete 
known conditions. There is need in ethies of the same kind of 
development as has come in the theory of logie through the abandon- 
ment of preconceptions and ideals akin to the rationalistic meta- 
physics of the seventeenth century. Such a development properly 
conducted would, however, as I shall try to show, be only the legiti- 
mate and proper outgrowth of the most promising theory of an 
ideal that the history of ethics has had to trace through various 
forms from ancient times down to our own. Just as Kant’s renun- 
ciation of dogmatism was in reality no revolution, but only a step 
toward the better establishment of the same method of knowledge 
that Descartes and his followers had begun to understand but had 
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distorted and disguised in the language of scholastic metaphysics, 
so any proposal of a logic of conduct must connect itself directly 
with the practical needs and motives expressed in the long-standing 
demand for a metaphysical ‘first principle’ or ideal in ethies. 

I shall assume, without argument, that the ethics of self-realiza- 
tion and utilitarianism have on the whole until recent years right- 
fully had the field of controversy to themselves, there being no 
rival able to dispute them. On the whole, however, the theory of 
self-realization seems, as against its rival, in the end to have made 
good its case—a conclusion which Professor Sidgwick’s recently 
published lectures do not go far to qualify, being, as I think, much 
more convincing and suggestive in their counter-attack at certain 
vital points than in defense of the principle and method of utili- 
tarianism.’ I shall assume that self-realization in the articulate and 
classic form which it has found in modern times in Green’s ‘Prole- 
gomena’ supplies on the whole a more satisfactory account of moral 
motivation and the sense of obligation than is offered by any form 
of hedonism. Now, as is well known, Green labors further, in the 
fourth book of his treatise, to define and illustrate the practical 
utility of his doctrine, contending that utilitarianism has been able 
to make a show of fulfilling Bentham’s claims for it in this respect 
only through a surreptitious use, in every practical emergency in 
which the disciples of the doctrine took a stand, of an ideal person- 
ality. Be this contention as it may, we may be thankful that Green 
was thus put, by controversial necessity, to the task of justifying his 
doctrine by its promised fruits. These later chapters, of course, 
do not furnish the real grounds of Green’s own belief in his prin- 
ciple. They give one the impression of being a defence which he 
felt to be indispensable, not a part of the exposition in which he 
had a spontaneous interest, and one wonders whether, but for this 
necessity, they would have been written. And yet, as I believe, the 
doctrine of self-realization, whether in its ancient forms or in its 
many more articulate statements at the hands of modern writers, 
is essentially, metaphysics and all, a doctrine of ethical method and 
owes to this essential import, hardly less seriously misunderstood by 
Green than by Plato himself, the interest and value which attach 
to it. I wish, therefore, to consider, in their methodological func- 
tion as explained by Green, (1) his theory of the Absolute Self as 
moral ideal and (2) his interpretation of the individual moral life 
and of history as containing, for their essential meaning, a progres- 
sive revelation and realization of the perfection of the Absolute Self. 
I shall try briefly to indicate certain reasons for believing these 
conceptions wholly inadequate, in the form in which Green under- 

** Lectures on the Ethics of T. H. Green, Herbert Spencer and J. Martineau.’ 
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stands them, for their methodological use. This conclusion will 
argue the final impossibility of an ethics of the ideal and the 
desirability of making an endeavor in the direction above proposed. 

1. What then is the practical value of the Absolute Self as moral 
ideal? Green’s answer is in substance that it assures a due atten- 
tion, on the part of one who knows his duty, to the nature of the 
motives which prompt him to do it—for without the conscientious 
judgment on the agent’s part that his motives are consistent with 
the ideal of personal perfection of character his act can not be truly 
moral, however beneficial it may be to all concerned.? That an act 
done with a wrong or hypocritical motive can be as good, even in 
the objective sense, 2. e., judged by its consequences alone, as if the 
motive had been pure Green is indeed careful to deny, but it is, 
nevertheless, not on this account that he claims for ‘the temper of 
genuine self-abasement in the presence of an ideal of holiness’ an 
intrinsic value. It has such a value independently of ‘any that it 
might possess as a means to a good other than itself.’ Further to 
secure to the ideal a jurisdiction exempt from all danger of encroach- 
ment by any material principle of judgment, Green then enunciates 
the paradox of ‘a human life purged of vices and with no wrongs left 
to set right’—a life in which ‘the question of the reformer, What 
ought to be done in the way of overt action that is not being done? 
would no longer be significant,’ but in which still ‘the contrast must 
remain for the human soul between itself and the infinite spirit.” 
More than this one could hardly do for any theory, however dear 
to one’s heart. 

Plainly, the problem here at issue is that of the distinction of 
motive and intention in ethical psychology. Upon our interpreta- 
tion of this must depend our interpretation of the Absolute Self as 
an ethical conception. I wish accordingly to maintain that the dis- 
tinction is not intrinsic and ultimate, but functional. A ‘motive’ is 
merely an hitherto ‘subconscious’ element in an intention (1) already 
operative or (2) still in process of development upon which attention 
has come to be centered. In either case the ‘motive’ has the charac- 
teristic emotional quality of immediate relation to or identity with the 
self and mediates a consciousness of self as set over aginst the inten- 
tion hitherto entertained. Thus, to question the rectitude of one’s 
‘motives’ in any given case is, in effect, to question whether one’s con- 
trolling intention is really what it has hitherto been supposed to be 
and the ideal of a perfectly realized self should thus be interpreted 
not as a contentual ideal for use as a criterion but as a symbol for the 
logical process of reflection upon intentions and as having for its 


2*Prolegomena to Ethics,’ § 294. 
3 § 302. 
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function the stimulation of a more critical and impartial conduct 
of this logical process. That this is really Green’s meaning will, 
I think, appear from a careful reading of the chapter.* Green holds 
back from the explicit statement, however, venturing only to concede 
that the conscientious attitude is one of readiness to turn to account 
‘the products of intellectual enlightenment and scientific discovery 
as they come,’ of openness of mind, of being ‘on the lookout’ for 
instruction, of readiness ‘as soon as it comes, to interpret the in- 
struction into a personal duty.” But psychology knows nothing 
of such an attitude of sheer expectancy. 

2. Whether the moral ideal ‘will lead to a man’s making any 
original contribution to the perfecting of life will depend on his 
special gifts and circumstances’ and ‘the margin,’ Green assures us, 
‘within which bona fide perplexities of conscience can arise in a 
Christian society is not really very large.”* The precise method 
whereby such contribution may be made by oue ‘possessed’ by the 
ideal of self-realization and possessing the true theory of its mean- 
ing and its mode of operation in human life Green nowhere describes 
and he indicates its general nature only in a very vacillating and 
indefinite way in detached passages. Thus the moral man desires 
to further the arts, to maintain and, so far as he can, improve the 
institutions and rules of life ‘in which the human spirit has so far 
incompletely realized its idea of a possible Best.”7 But how shall 
one proceed in particular cases? And Green has apparently three 
inconsistent answers: (1) ‘By the help of mere honest reflection on 
the evidence of its true vocation which the human spirit has so far 
yielded in arts and sciences, in moral and political achievement’ 
to act conformably to the standards of ‘the recognized excellences 
and virtues’ ;* (2) considering the ‘exercise of the recognized virtues 
and excellences, as resting upon a self-devoted will or will to be per- 
fect . . . to be an end in itself,’ to act conformably to their ‘ prin- 
ciple and essence’;® (3) to follow the ‘‘ ‘counsel of perfection’ .. . 
which reference to such claims [as those of conventional morality] 
does not supply and has to be derived from reference to a theory of 
ultimate good’’—a theory which affords a ‘really available criterion 
for estimating those further claims . . . which are not enforced 
by the sanction of conventional morality,’ a ‘theory of ultimate good 
as a perfection of the human spirit resting on the will to be per- 


*Especially §§ 298, 305. 

5 §§ 306 ad fin., 307. Italics mine. The whole passage is interesting. 
°§§ 176, 313. 

*§ 352. 

§ § 354. 

°§ 380 ad fin. Cf. also § 363. 
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fect. . . .7° Passing over the first of these as merely intending 
what is better expressed in the second, we press Green in vain for a 
definite and consistent answer to the question whether in a doubtful 
case the moral ideal can supply a concrete ‘counsel of perfection’ not 
enforced by the sanction of conventional morality or whether for 
concrete guidance into details a resort must be had to the spirit or 
principle or essence of this same conventional morality. 

There can of course be no doubt that the latter is on the whole 
Green’s real meaning—that the ideal gives us no detailed direction 
but only enables us somehow to discern and partially trace out 
its lineaments in history and in present social institutions and in 
our past moral conduct.'t I hope now to show that this conception 
is really unintelligible from the logical point of view. The essential 
problem which it raises is how a contentual ideal or blank form of 
perfection, not yet defined except in the ‘meaning’ of history and 
in the ‘spirit’ of one’s own past moral conduct, can yet enable us to 
advance beyond these in cases of real perplexity. Here, again, we 
find Green vacillating. The value of a true moral theory ‘must in 
any case,’ he feels himself constrained to admit, ‘be negative rather 
than positive; rather in the way of deliverance from moral anarchy’ 
and from despair of any possible solution or as a safeguard against 
self-sophistication ‘than in the way of pointing out duties previ- 
ously ignored. This latter service must always be rendered by the 
application of a mind, which the ideal possesses, to new situations, 
to experience newly acquired or newly analyzed, rather than by 
refiection on any theory of the ideal.’** And yet, on the other hand, 
all the cases that Green brings forward in illustration of the ‘prac- 
tical value of a true moral theory’ are (inevitably, of course) cases 
in which it is precisely ‘this latter service’ that is needed and, as 
we are assured, is actually rendered by that moral theory. How, 
indeed, could one be delivered from moral anarchy or from self- 
sophistication by any thing short of a positive indication, however 
faint and uncertain, of some concrete duty in the ease? But whence, 
on Green’s account, can such a positive novel indication come? Not, 
it would seem, from the ideal, because the ideal, though indeed con- 
tentual, has no actual content except such as has already been gath- 

10§ 382. Italics mine. Cf. also § 375. The second of these answers corre- 
sponds to Green’s recognition of perplexity of conscience as a genuine empirical 
fact; the third to his doctrine that ultimately ‘there is no such thing really as 
a conflict of duties’ (§ 324). These are reconcilable only if by the latter we 


understand the truism that when one has reached a decision he is no longer 
undecided. 


"Cf. especially §§ 171-179, 321-328. 
*§311. Italics mine. Cf. §§ 306-307 as referred to above and § 372, 
sentence next to last. 
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ered into it from a scrutiny of its past workings in experience. Not 
from the results of this scrutiny, because these at best can indicate 
only ‘the path in which human progress has so far been made’!* 
and not a particular deviation or commencement. of a reversal. 
Instead of seeing once for all the impossibility of either answer 
Green allows himself to be driven from one to the other by turns, 
quite evidently uneasy all the while in the suspicion that he is not 
coming any nearer to a stable logical footing. The essence of the 
matter lies in Green’s conception of interpretation of the past as a 
process of extracting from it a certain fixed deposit of ultimate 
meaning already incorporated or imbedded in it. To extract this 
meaning one must first discern it and for this there is need of a 
descriptive criterion or ideal by which to recognize it. But having 
such an ideal already, what need has one for history, for how on 
such an assumption can history further instruct one? And again, 
whence can the ideal obtain concrete detail but from the record of 
its workings in the past? But if it have no other content how can 
it move us to advance beyond the past ?"* 

These two essential parts of the self-realization theory taken as 
a doctrine of method are found in one form or another in the various 
simplified versions that have appeared since the publication of 
Green’s book.*> I have wished to show by this review of Green’s 
account of them—an account rendered peculiarly fit for such a pur- 
pose by the evident painstaking care which was expended upon it 
—that they furnish no adequate foundation for an ethical method. 
The ideal of self-realization must give place in ethical theory to an 
interpretation of the concept of self not as an ideal entering into 
the reflective process as a determining or even a guiding factor 
but as a logical symbol signalizing to the agent the commencement 
of the reflective process of adjustment between concrete ends and 
prompting its orderly conduct and completion. And at this point, 
in place of a fallacious and hence dangerous resort to history in 
quest of its supposed essential spirit and meaning should come a 
methodical procedure based upon a genuine logic of historical in- 

%§176 ad fin. Italics mine. 

% Obviously the difficulty can be only hidden, not avoided, by the curious 
psychological hypothesis of a perfect motive that is not intention but yet must 
express itself in intentions—of a ‘conscientious’ self that does not actively 
seek enlightenment as to consequences but avails itself of knowledge only 
when it is suppled by ‘analysts and experimenters to whom the ideal of 
virtue is of little apparent concern’ (§ 307). 

5 Most recently in Professor Palmer’s ‘The Nature of Goodness,’ especially 


Chap. V. in which the doctrine is identified with Aristotle’s ethics, read in their 
metaphysical sense (Sect. VI.). 
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vestigation.*® In this way the two sides of the self-realization theory 
may be brought together, for the reflective process which the concept 
of self properly stimulates and controls must issue in a reconstruc- 
tion of the past in continuity with an immediate concrete intention. 
It may be seriously questioned whether the modern historian con- 
ceives it to be desirable or possible to attain and present a photo- 
graphic view of his chosen period in the past either precisely as 
it appeared to the main actors and their contemporaries or in its 
true ‘metaphysical’ perspective as it appeared to the Absolute Self. 
On the contrary, history must appearently be written afresh for 
each succeeding age with new selective emphasis and perspective 
and new principles of correlation and classification expressive of 
the dominant interests and characteristic problems of the age in 
question. The modern tendency toward the institutional and eco- 
nomic points of view in history may be mentioned in this connection. 

It has been my purpose in this paper to suggest an abandonment 
of the endeavor to define an ethical ideal and the development of a 
practical logic of conduct which shall constitute the substance of 
ethical theory. In this way ethics may retain its proper and tradi- 
tional normative character and avoid the mistaken course, so strenu- 
ously urged of late, of becoming a mere natural history of actual 
moral judgments. At another time I shall hope to present some 
positive suggestions toward such a logic of conduct as I have tried 
to show the need of and to defend the possibility of such a logic 
against certain obvious objections. 


Henry W. Stuart. 
UNIVERSITY OF Iowa. 





DISCUSSION 


PROFESSOR WARD’S PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 
iad | 
N a recent number of this Journau (Vol. I, No. 10) Professor 
Creighton urges certain considerations against my interpreta- 
tion of Ward’s ‘Naturalism and Agnosticism.’ In my original 
article (‘Recent Philosophical Procedure with Reference to Science,’ 
Vol. I., No. 7, of this JourNnat) I cited this book as a case of unsound 
philosophical criticism of science, contending that it sought to refute 
science in detail, and that it was conceived in a hostile and negative 
16 For some very suggestive and pointed criticisms of the deductive logic 
of history implied in the self-realization ethics see the addresses on ‘The 
Basis of Morality’ and ‘ Philosophy and the Social Problem’ (pp. 82-85), in 
Adamson’s ‘The Development of Modern Philosophy, with other Lectures and 

Essays,’ Vol. II. 
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spirit. Professor Creighton points out that Professor Ward does 
not aim to refute science, but naturalism, or science given a dogmatic 
and metaphysical form. In the last number of the JourNaA.L, Pro- 
fessor Ward makes substantially the same statement in his own 
behalf. The question of the author’s intention is of course beyond 
dispute. He has undoubtedly been concerned primarily with ‘a 
form of philosophy,’ and not with science. It is equally indubitable, 
however, that he has sought to overthrow naturalism by a certain 
interpretation of natural science. And in spite of my general sym- 
pathy with refutations of naturalism, I claim that this interpretation 
is a case of bad philosophical procedure with refererjce to science. 
Since I seem not to have justified this thesis, nor even to have made 
it plain, 1 am very glad of this opportunity to submit a brief outline 
of the case. 

1. I contend that Professor Ward injects philosophy into the 
field of natural science. By this I mean that his philosophy takes 
sides within the realm of the problems of natural science. This ap- 
pears clearly in the cases of biology and psychology. In these fields 
he announces himself as in favor of what he calls the ‘levelling- 
up’ method, or the method which applies to ‘lower.’ or simpler stages 
of life, the categories peculiarly characteristic of the ‘higher’ or 
more complex. Such a method means the introduction of teleology 
into biology, and of spiritual activity into psychology. One is al- 
lowed to presume that teleology ‘levelled up,’ is spiritual activity. 
But there is no apparent reason why the inorganic world should not 
also be levelled up. Its processes are as hollow and unreal without 
activity, as the sensationalistic psychologist’s elementary states of 
consciousness. And if the ultimate metaphysical category is to be 
counted in favor of a special working conception in a particular field 
of science, we have relapsed into the intrusive method of Hegel and 
Schelling, a method that I had thought to be long since discredited. 
We are not asked to give an idealistic interpretation to nature as a 
whole, but to use the hypothesis of immanent mind where the prob- 
lem of life is at present baffling. Similarly in psychology we need 
the conception of activity for the solution of outstanding problems, 
since ‘presentationism is adequate to (say) nine tenths of the facts, 
or better, perhaps, to nine tenths of each fact.’* Professor Ward is, 
of course, entitled to speak as an expert in psychology, and the fact 
that he does not stand alone in subsuming a philosophy of the self 
under the head of psychology, testifies to the present methodological 
cross-purposiveness of that science. But even he can not deny that 
such psychology as is founded upon the postulate of psycho-physical 


** Naturalism and Agnosticism,’ Lecture X. 
** Modern Psychology,’ Mind, N. S., II., p. 80. 
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parallelism, is developing a body of truth homogeneous with the 
natural sciences, and capable of a similar and approximately exact 
formulation. Nor can one fairly deny that in physiology teleology 
is regarded with distrust even by those who do not exclude it, re- 
taining it as a symbol of residual obscurity. All this has nothing 
to do with the sufficiency of mechanical or quantitative categories in 
any department of reality, but it does mean that the body of truth of 
which mathematics, mechanics and physics are the foundation must 
be regarded as a whole that tends to comprehend all of nature in its 
own manner, and to become unitary and systematic in its own terms. 
An idealism that attempts to stand in the way of the development 
of this body of truth, and to deny such categories as it evolves in its 
own growth and defines in its own use, misconceives the function of 
philosophy and endangers its honor. 

2. But I find another and a more radical defect in this book: 
instead of a rational apperception of science, it offers us a demonstra- 
tion of its ineptness. I shall make only a passing reference to the 
fact that it is largely a charge of inconsistency urged against indi- 
viduals, and inspired with an over-fondness for their foibles. This 
feature is prejudicial to the book’s weight, and prevents concentra- 
tion upon topics. But it is a far more serious matter to have at- 
tached the predicate of unreality to the conceptual objects of science. 
I submit some of the author’s formulations of the conclusion of 
his critical examination of the mechanical theory. ‘‘If the con- 
ception of mechanism enables us to summarize details that would 
otherwise bewilder us, this can not possibly nullify our independ- 
ence. . . .’ ‘*Such conceptions may furnish an admirable de- 
seriptive scheme of ‘the motions that occur in nature,’ but they 
explain nothing.’’* ‘‘In short, we may take it as definitely con- 
ceeded by the physicists themselves that descriptive hypothesis takes 
the place of real theory.’’> ‘‘But the simple atom or center of force 
of Boscovich, and the primitive fluid of Lord Kelvin, are not vere 
cause: we must not call them fetishes, but they are assuredly fic- 
tions.’’"* Professor Ward also quotes approvingly Pearson’s well- 
known characterization of science as ‘conceptual shorthand.” The 
justification of these statements is to be found in the refinement which 
such conceptions as those of matter, mass, force and energy have 
undergone in the course of the history of science. These terms now 
connote that which they mean in the calculations and formulas of 


’* Naturalism and Agnosticism,’ II., p. 251. 
* Tbid., II., pp. 88-89. 

5 Ibid., IL., p. 73. 

*Ibid., I., p. 143. Cf. also pp. 144, 145. 
*Ibid., I., p. 83. 
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science, and are no longer charged with the vague ontological predi- 
cates of common sense. So far Professor Ward’s exposition is un- 
exceptionable, and in its historical presentation of the topic highly 
instructive. But I am utterly unable to see the reasonableness of 
holding that science has lost its hold upon reality by becoming more 
exact. I should suppose the term ‘fiction’ to be much more appli- 
cable to vague and undefined conceptions such as power and sub- 
stratum, and that science had gained steadily in truth in so far as 
it has gained in precision and simplicity. It appears that to 
Professor Ward’s mind simplicity is not a logical criterion, but a 
subjective interest. Short of the relegation to subjectivity of all 
logical ideals, unity and consistency among the rest, I see no 
grounds upon which such a presumption can be defended. To my 
mind there is no graver error current in our own day than that 
which attributes a caprice and transiency to the results of science 
because of the latter’s ideal of descriptive economy. That ideal 
means nothing in any way distinguishable from such ideals of def- 
initeness, system and cogency, as inform any enterprise of thought. 
And here, as in all thought, it is impossible to believe otherwise than 
that the result approached in the pursuit of such ideals, is some 
truth about reality. Professor Ward appears to believe otherwise. 
The progressive purification of physical conceptions is an ‘advance 
towards what looks like physical nihilism.’”* ‘‘To suppose,’’ he 
says, ‘‘that the rigorous determinism deducible from the abstract 
scheme—for the simple reason that it has been put into its funda- 
mental premises—must apply also to the real world it has been de- 
vised to describe, is just as absurd as—to take a very trivial illus- 
tration—it would be to say that a man must fit his coat, and not 
that the coat must fit the man.’ Before I can understand such 
statements I must know how a coat can be fitted to a man without 
the man’s fitting the coat, or how a scheme ‘devised to describe’ 
the real world can fail to apply to it. I have no quarrel with 
such statements as that the realm of nature is not ‘primary, in- 
dependent, and complete in itself.° But such a claim, if true, 
should be substantiated by the discovery of other real realms, or 
a definition of the categories required to make nature concrete. 
Professor Ward has, of course, some such categories in mind. 
He speaks frequently of ‘explanation,’ ‘efficiency’ and ‘activity,’ 
as indispensable to cause and substance. The present deserip- 
tions of science have lost the latter because they have omitted the 
former.1t Now it is commonly supposed that the new ideals of de- 


° Tbid., I., p. 140. 

* Ibid., IL., pp. 67-68. 

° Tbid., II., p. 247. 

4B. g., ibid. L, p. 64; IL, pp. 79, 237, 247. 
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scription, law and matter have thrown light upon the meaning of 
explanation, cause and substance respectively ; that in accepting them 
we have not only ceased to posit angels who move the planets, but 
have also ceased to need them. But even if such is not the case, 
the formulation of the higher or supplementary categories is the 
first thing in order. There can be no proof of abstractness prior to 
an exact definition of the ideal of concreteness. Otherwise the pre- 
sumption is in favor of the sufficiency of what must be admitted to 
be true. Because he has overlooked these considerations Professor 
Ward has been led to argue for the unreality of scientific concepts 
from their very definiteness and critical exactness. 

There is no clearer statement of the view to which I am here taking 
exception, than that which appears in those pages of the second 
edition to which Professor Ward specially refers us. He there says: 
‘*To distinguish them from the old school, whom we may fairly term 
physical realists, we might call the new school physical symbolists. 

But one believes that it is getting nearer to the ultimate 
reality and leaving mere appearances behind it: the other believes 
that it is only substituting a generalized descriptive scheme that is 
intellectually manageable, for the complexity of concrete facts which 
altogether overtask our comprehension.’’!” 

I object to these expressions because they attribute a certain 
arbitrariness and sportiveness to the conceptual truths of science. 
Whatever symbolism, or intellectual manageableness appears in the 
formulation of this truth, is an affair of thought, and is not reducible 
to any demand for the picturesque or the expedient. The discovery 
of the part played by the ideal of simplicity in the progress of sci- 
ence, has not debased science, but has enriched logic. Nor can I see 
that the relative purity of the conceptions of modern physics makes 
that science less germane to reality. On the contrary, the concep- 
tions tend to free it from contradiction, and to reduce it to that form 
in which any final knowledge of reality must accept it. 

As suggestive of the manner in which a general negative attitude 
tends to justify itself loosely and without careful discrimination, let 
me conclude with an instance taken from the Supplementary Note 
appended to the first volume of the second edition. It there appears 
that the author finds evidence of the unreality of scientific concepts 
in the fact that they must periodically submit to correction. He 
quotes Boltzmann as follows: ‘‘To-day the battle of opinion rages 
tempestuously. . . . What will the outcome be? . . . Will mechan- 
ical models in any case persist, or will new, non-mechanical models 
prove better adapted, and the component factors of energy control 
absolutely the domain? . . . Is it possible that the conviction will 

#2 Naturalism and Agnosticism,’ second edition, I., pp. 304-305. 
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ever arise that certain representations are per se exempt from dis- 
placement by simpler and more comprehensive ones, that they are 
true? Or is it perhaps the best conception of the future to imagine 
something of which one has absolutely no conception?’’* In the 
same note Professor Ward concludes his criticism of Principal 
Riicker as follows: ‘‘ After all, then, he is only defending a working 
hypothesis, and one, moreover, that has lost greatly in prestige in 
the last half century. But if the atomic and other theories of the 
constitution of matter are but working hypotheses, and hypotheses 
strictly confined to physical phenomena, there is no justification for 
a theory which maintains that mechanism is fundamental everywhere 
and reduces the facts of life and mind to epiphenomena.’"** That 
the provisional character of its results should be urged against any 
division of knowledge is to me intelligible only in the case of a too 
persistent attempt to discredit it. I fail to see how even the Spirit- 
ual Monism of Professor Ward’s choice can be excepted from the 
general rule that all knowledge is subject to correction, and that to 
be convinced of truth is to be open to conviction. I can only believe 
that his use of such considerations in his argument is the sequel to 
his misconception of the critical function of philosophy. 

After a reperusal of the two editions, guided by the suggestions 
of Professor Creighton and Professor Ward himself, I see no reason 
to alter my opinion that ‘Naturalism and Agnosticism,’ interesting 
and profitable though it may be, is vitiated by its general attitude to 
science. I cheerfully testify to the pleasure and instruction the 
book has afforded me, but, am, nevertheless, prompted to urge that 
no philosophy of science is sound which does not primarily seek by 
an analysis of its concepts to understand science on its own grounds. 
Philosophy may understand science better than science understands 
itself, but only by holding fast to the conviction of its truth, and 
including it within a critical system of truth. 


RALPH BARTON PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Neighbor, the Natural History of Human Contacts. N. S. SHA Er. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1904. Pp. x + 342. 
A book by Professor Shaler always promises pleasure as well as profit 
and this volume is no exception. Indeed, an unusual charm pervades 
this book. The methods of scientific inquiry are linked with high ethical 
motives and we can not but realize that it is the fruit of ripe experience, 


** Naturalism and Agnosticism,’ second edition, L., p. 307. 
* Tbid., I., pp. 314-315. 
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the result of a lifetime of noble intercourse with man that is offered us. 
In these interpretations of human contact, to quote the author, ‘the 
novelty is to be found in the careful study of the effect of tribal institu- 
tions and states of mind on the development of the modern commonwealth 
and the efiects of a first contact of individuals on their subsequent rela- 
tions.’ We are given an interesting summary of the author’s investiga- 
tion of the natural history of human contacts and in the end we are 
assured that we need a complete revision of our social impulses and of 
our methods of contact with the fellow man. The book is in effect a plea 
for a deliberate self education in the matter of meeting one’s neighbor. 

The introductory chapters treat of the nature and extent of man’s 
influence as an individual, as a source of influence on other lives, of the 
persistence of instinctive motives, to which in the evolution of man have 
been added the rational group of motives, giving us a mingling of the 
ancient, primal forms with the higher intellectual motives combining in 
action. “It is the first object of education and the noblest result of 
civilizing culture to bring these two groups of mental parts into a fit 
cooperation, so that they together make the enlarged humanized man.” 
We are next confronted with the phenomenon of a most potent force, 
animating primitive man, second only to hunger in its intensity, that 
of anger and hatred. Without the corrective of sympathy, man would 
have remained a brute, keener witted than his ancestors, but a brute still. 
The origin and growth of sympathy is traced, beginning with the instinct 
of parental devotion to the child, through sympathy with the fellow 
kinsman which was later extended to all members of the common tribe. 
The nature of the tribal spirit is examined, personal experience being 
cited as an illustration of how the tribal impulse acts in us and how it 
can be checked and transformed The benefits of the tribal motive, its 
power in binding man to man and preparing the way for the modern com- 
monwealth, are discussed. The problem of uniting diverse races in one 
state, of reconciling ethnic differences, leads to a consideration of Roman 
and British methods of government. Here one might be inclined to 
differ from the author, asking whether British rule, successful as indeed 
it may seem in regard to the semblance of prosperity and contentment 
in its dependencies, has been equally satisfactory in respecting the in- 
herent national temper of its subject peoples—whether, to use Mr. Shaler’s 
own phrase, the British, ‘who have little sympathy with alien races,’ can 
be successful in fostering and caring for the indigenous motive of a 
people, subjugated, but still entitled to and desirous of living out their 
national life in their own way. We come next to the practical problems 
which our author considers at length—the Hebrew Problem and African 
Question. ‘The greatest obstacle to the advance of all races is the 
inevitable limitation of the sympathy which the ethnic pale imposes.” 
This then is the danger of the tribal spirit. The ‘ categoric’ motive, the 
desire to label men without treating them as individuals, this is the great 
evil and therefore such problems have arisen and remain, to make miser- 
able the lives of thousands and paralyze and shrivel our human sym- 
pathies. The methods of contact with the neighbor are examined in 
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detail. Mr. Shaler maintains that this subject has not received the atten- 
tion it deserves. In spite of psychological study and investigation, we 
hardly recognize how much the inheritance of our brute methods of 
intercourse still entails upon us in the way of suspicion and hatred. He 
points out why we have not been able to throw off these fetters. The 
struggle to get rid of prejudice is not new. “It is interesting to observe 
how early the moralists seized upon the evils of tribal hatred as the first 
of the evils to be cleared away in order to make possible the higher life.” 
The one great teacher who saw most clearly that the ills that beset man- 
kind lie in lack of friendliness to the neighbor of every estate, was 
Christ. But the religion of Christ has not accomplished its task. 
Indeed the religious motive has proved ineffective because in its own way 
it reinforces the tribal sprit. What then in the author’s opinion is to 
take the place of religion to enable man to overcome the ancient impulses ? 
Science married to sympathy, is his answer. A union of modern knowl- 
edge with the Christian motive. Unfortunately one finds it difficult to 
believe such a motive will appeal to any but those who are already humane 
and enlightened. Religion having in his opinion failed, Mr. Shaler 
would rely on scientific curiosity reinforced by sympathy as a motive for 
overcoming racial antipathies. The repulsive traits in our fellow men, 
from which in consonance with the heredity of tribal instincts we shrink, 
are sure to become interesting and even fascinating, he thinks, as soon 
as we learn to Jook upon them as objects of scientific study. This interest 
is likely in his opinion to be followed by sympathy. Thus we shall be able 
to transcend the barriers of prejudice and find to our delight the finer 
qualities that are hidden behind the unpromising exterior. Thus too 
a feeling of brotherhood will arise, urging us toward those whom at first 
we were inclined to spurn. 

We can not but ask, however, does not our author exaggerate the pos- 
sibilities of the scientific interest? Is it likely to influence the generality 
of men to such an extent? Is not the impartial attitude of scientific 
inquiry largely the result of temperament and of long training and can 
it be reproduced in the average man? Will not the same objection hold 
good here that we must urge against the efficacy of the religious 
motive and must it not be cited with even greater force against the 
scientific motive—namely that it appeals only to the few and but slightly 
affects the many? The average man, we are inclined to think, will not 
care to hear more about the ‘Jew and the nigger,’ what he sees on the 
surface being such as to deter him from desiring to continue his acquaint- 
ance any further. 

On the other hand, there seems to be no reason why the two motives 
should be presented as mutually exclusive alternatives. Religion must 
still continue her divine task of teaching the law of brotherhood, and 
the new scientific interest may add its influence among those whom it 
can hope to affect. In either case, it is only the few whom we can expect 
to reach, but from them as a nucleus, the beneficient contagion can spread 
outwards, and the teaching of brotherhood to take the place of prejudice 
can continue to grow, in the course of time may we not trust? to grad- 
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ually transform man’s hatred and persecutions into a new law of sym- 
pathy and kindliness. Toward directing men into this new upward tend- 
ency the book of Mr. Shaler will be found a most valuable contribution. 
The exquisite humanity that is reflected from beginning to end from its 
pages, constitutes an indispensable component of the message which we 
trust it is destined to bring to a large number of readers. 


HELEN ADLER. 
New York CIty. 


Die Welt als Wille zum Selbst. Eine philosophische Studie von Max 
Dresster. Heidelberg, 1904. Carl Winter’s Universitatsbuchhand- 
lung. 

The doctrines advanced in this book may accord with some of the 
general conclusions of idealistic philosophy, but the author gives no 
adequate reason for the acceptance of these conclusions. Only those 
readers will agree with him who have already reached the same position 
by other means. The presentation is more in the form of a poetical 
rhapsody than of a philosophical investigation, and emphasizes anew 
the need of a convincing statement of the grounds for belief in idealism, 
a statement based on the consideration of the process by which the con- 
clusions are reached. 

The author considers successively the abstract object in itself, the 
abstract subject in itself, art, mysticism and the self. Immediate reality 
is neither knowledge nor truth, it is only the immediate certainty of 
being. Truth is the mediated idea of that which appears immediately as 
thing. The naive man believes in the certainty of the immediate real- 
ities which surround him and does not seek for a truth which trans- 
cends these. Scientific reflection finds truth in the material which is 
behind the phenomena, but its truth is still a thing. Even in the higher 
form of platonic idealism the thing remains a thing. 

Truth, though, is not thing, but self. This truth is the key to 
mysticism, art and the true philosophy. A false mysticism abstracts 
from all material reality and considers the self-feeiing of the natural 
subject as its immediate truth. It identifies the individual subject im- 
mediately with the whole truth, with the self. True mysticism and art 
reconcile the immediateness of the thing and of feeling; the truth of the 
one is to be found only in the other, but this reconciliation itself remains 
immediate and is based on feeling. Only in philosophy is feeling de- 
veloped to knowledge, the thing to self, and only in this mediate knowl- 
edge is truth. The highest form of this mediate truth is individu- 
ation, the principle of which is the means of the will to know. Not 
being, but knowledge, is the truth of the individual subject. 

The world has its whole reality in the relation of this self-realizing 
knowledge of the whole. The truth of the whole is eternally self-com- 
pleting knowledge of self. The individuals are the agents in completing 
this self knowledge, which knows the world as its appearance and self- 
presentation, and is thus true developed philosophy. 

Wituiam L. Rave. 


Knox COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILL, 
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Die Erkenntniss des Transcendenten. Frep Bon. Annalen der Natur- 

philosophie, January, 1904, pp. 203-232. 

This article, though short, is to be recommended as an effective purga- 
tive for those who, beginning, perhaps, when young and, therefore, in- 
clined to view the delectable as the true, have continued to nibble the 
sweetmeats put up in boxes labeled ‘idealism,’ and in whom the ‘swal- 
lowing reflex’ has been stimulated by the flavored icing that ‘it is self- 
evident that the conscious is the primary, the material world only an 
appearance, and that there is no knowledge of a transcendent, but only 
a belief.’ 

From among many the meaning of the transcendent selected by the 
author is ‘all that which is not present content of consciousness,’ and in 
this sense ‘ knowing’ is transcendent and causal. In this standpoint, its 
defense and development, consist the author’s originality and suggest- 
iveness. 

The ordinary man, not ill with epistemology, asserts a true and real 
knowledge of the transcendent, in that he ‘knows’ that things are and 
persist independent of him. The epistemologist writes volumes to sicken 
him with a dose of doubts, arguing, e. g., that if in dreams, hallucina- 
tions, etc., there has been belief, then uncertainty and finally falsity, so 
must, by analogy, all knowledge (?) of anything beyond consciousness 
be uncertain or only belief, for consciousness is the only ‘ evidence’ 
there is. 

Knowledge, however, as science takes it, consists of ‘true,’ not of 
‘evident,’ fragments. To characterize a judgment as ‘belief’ is justified 
only if that which is believed in is not true. Therewith some truth is 
implicitly admitted; to discover the conditions for this is the author’s 
problem. To think to be able by an argument by analogy to remove such 
a difference by way of which a certain point has been reached, is to burn 
one’s bridges behind him, and then say they have not existed. ‘ Evidence’ 
is simply the relation which the judgment bears to the one judging. 
Truth concerns the relation between the judgment and the object. Now 
‘a judgment is true if in the subject’s notate, the object, designated by 
the subject of the judgment, are fownd those qualities that are considered 
to be characteristic of the predicate-notate, object, designated by the 
predicate’s components.’ These conditions are both necessary and suffi- 
cient for a judgment’s truth, which is not increased by proof. For truth 
is independent of proof, else there were no truth, since an infinitely re- 
gressing proof is impossible. All proved knowledge rests on unproved, 
and in the perception-judgment the perception itself gives the truth of 
the existence of the perceived object, the transcendent. 

Right here the epistemological idealist may be heard to whisper: ‘ Just 
as I said. As in a dream, so in perception, the immanent, the conscious, 
is the-only certain thing; anything beyond is uncertain.’ Granted that 
the ‘evidence,’ the belief, is influenced thereby, the truth is not. That 
a perception-judgment, as ‘this book is red,’ may sometimes be false, 
sometimes true, does not alter the fact that in this particular case it is 
correct. 
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How is it brought about that a judgment relates to its object? 
Its mere words do not suffice, but if these are understood there must be a 
third something to mediate between them and the object. For the ‘old 
school’ this was held to be the reproduced ideas, conscious states, consti- 
tuting the meaning of the words. Beautifully simple though this theory 
is, and so deserving of being true, even though it is not, the author 
finds that a judgment, no matter how expressed, can be understood, with- 
out these, or indeed any, contents of consciousness other than the mere 
word-percepts being present. 

The real thought-judgment, the thinking, knowing, understanding, is 
a transcendent process, which is causal, energy, and mediates between the 
words and the object. Specifically it is different to, generically like, the 
transcendent object. Judgment, then, is a causally correlating and not 
a creating process, and the correlation is furthermore specific, unique. 
In this way a judgment refers to one specific definite object. There ex- 
ists a unique causal determination between physical quality, sense organ, 
conducting nerve and brain path, all transcendent. Such judgments are 
true knowledge of the transcendent; true, for if not, then not knowledge. 

Thinking, then, though subjective, is transcendent, and may be accom- 
panied by consciousness. A unique correlation of this latter with the 
specific transcendent subjective process, 7. e., the parallelistic hypothesis, 
must be granted in order to account for the knowledge of this ‘ inner 
world’ emphasized so much by the epistemologist. 

The proof that a knowledge of the transcendent is possible has served 
also to prove its existence, since to deny it is as ‘ thinking,’ even a trans- 
cendent event. 

Every true judgment over the transcendent involves a knowledge of 
the same not got by means of consciousness. This latter is neither basis, 
condition, nor means for such knowledge, but this basis 7s the transcendent 
thinking process. The author considers this to be his rather radical de- 
parture from the traditional theory of knowledge. Can the doctrine of 
the a priori have any other basis ? 


E. G. Spaupine. 
COLLEGE OF THE CiITy oF NEw York. 


On Mechanical Explanation. Encar A. Stncer, Jr. Philosophical Re- 

view, May, 1904. Pp. 265-283. 

The author defines the mechanical ideal as the hypothesis that natural 
science uses the dimensions of mechanics alone. The ‘dimensions’ of 
a science are the kinds of independent observation required to present a 
determinate problem in that science. These are in mechanics mass, 
length, time and velocity, or since velocity depends only upon length and 
time, mass, length and time. The mechanical ideal, therefore, is the 
hypothesis that natural science has only the ‘dimensions’ mass, length 
and time. If any science contains independent variables that can not 
be reduced to these or functions of these, it can not be considered me- 
chanical. The paper goes on to show that the a priori reasons urged 
against the possibility of this ideal are insufficient. Those based on the 
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present incompleteness of definition of terms are met by improving our 
definitions; those based on the doctrine that everything in nature is for 
an end, which find their support, if anywhere, in biology, are based on 
inadequate evidence. The best biological opinion to-day seems to be 
that laws having reference to ends, which have not yet been reduced to 
mechanical terms, are either of temporary value only, or are economic 
devices. There is, at any rate, no disproof of the possibility of mechanism; 
a future paper will ask if there is proof of it. 

The paper sets a high standard of lucidity and logical power, and after 
reading it one feels convinced that we have at present no right to deny 
the possibility of the mechanical ideal. But as to whether this ideal ex- 
cludes the teleological one, as Doctor Singer seems to think, there is, I 
venture to think, room for discussion. Indeed, it is quite in the spirit 
of Doctor Singer’s method to analyze further the concepts of mass, space, 
time, law and end, with a view to discovering whether the last includes 
anything not found in the first four. For example, might it not be the 
case that ‘laws having reference to an end’ would prove to be merely 
expressions of Mr. Charles Peirce’s ‘habit-taking tendency ’—habits 
formed by organisms, which their environment has allowed to survive? 
If so, the explanation of apparently purposive functioning in organisms 
would be of just the same nature as the explanation of Newton’s first 
law: a body in uniform motion continues uniformly because of this same 
habit-taking tendency. And suppose time is found to mean the abstract 
form of this tendency of things and processes to repeat themselves? What 
then becomes of the exclusion between mechanical action and action for 
anend? Of course it is impossible to justify such suggestions here; but 
they show that Doctor Singer’s sharp line between mechanical and 
teleological may tend to fade. At least there is a very interesting logical 
problem before us: to define the concept of law, end and time. Surely we 
can not decide whether the mechanical rules out the teleological until we 
know the implications of each concept as well as we know those of num- 
ber, magnitude, order and space. It is to be hoped that Doctor Singer 
will throw more light on this question in the future. 


W. H. SHELDon. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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THE MONIST. April, 1904. Vol. XIV., No. 3. The Christ of 
Primitive Christian Faith. In the Light of Religio-Historial Criticism 
(pp. 321-354): Orro Priemerer.-The Christ of faith must be distin- 
guished from the Jesus of history. Christ, in his relation to God, has 
been conceived first as an adopted son, second as an incarnation of God, 
third as God’s only begotten son. The body of the article consists in an 
account of the lives and teachings of Pagans and Jews which parallel in 
many respects the life and teaching of Christ. The Coming Scientific 
Morality (pp. 355-377): G. Gore. —“ The object of the article is to show 
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in a concise form the real origin of morality—the dependence of morality 
upon fundamental scientific principles and the relation of science to 
good and evil.” The universe is governed entirely by natural law, and is, 
as such, perfect. The belief in evil is the result of passion and ignorance 
of science. The Principle of the Conservation of Energy. From the 
Point of View of Mach’s Phenomeno-Logical Conception of Nature (pp. 
378-386) : Hans Kuernpeter. -“ The results of this inquiry are the fol- 
lowing: (1) The principle of the conservation of energy is in its present 
form incorrect. (2) A distinction must be made between ‘energy’ and 
‘eapacity to do work.’ (3) Whether the first or the second concept is 
embodied in the principle mentioned, are obtained in its place two laws; 
namely, the first and the second laws of the mechanical theory of heat. 
Furthermore, . . . without a consideration of the concept of reversible 
processes, it would appear to be utterly unfeasible to attempt a formula- 
tion of the principle of energy.” Madame Blavatsky (pp. 387-408): 
Henry Rincery Evans.- After discussing the anomalous popularity of 
occultism in a scientific age, the author gives an interesting account of 
the Theosophical Society and of Madame Blavatsky. Psychology on the 
“New Thought’ Movement (pp. 408-426): Joun H. Noste. —- This article 
consists of a collection of the passages in ‘ The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience’ which bear upon the ‘ Mind Cure’ or ‘ New Thought Movement.’ 
The Elite of Democracy (pp. 427-451): N. Vascumpe and G. Binet- 
Vatmer.— An impassioned protest, in the manner of Nietzsche, against 
the leveling tendencies of modern democracy and sociology which rec- 
ognize individuals only as fragments of a mass, and respect them only 
for the degree of mediocrity which they may attain. Criticisms and 
Discussions (pp. 452-475): A Review of Dr. Carus’s ‘ Fundamental Prob- 
lems’ and ‘The Surd of Metaphysics’: Henry Cotuin Minturn. - The 
God of Science. In Reply to Dr. Minturn: Eprror.— Doctor Carus re- 
prints from The Princeton Theological Review Doctor Minturn’s criticism 
of his philosophy, and in his reply further elucidates and defends his 
doctrine of Nomotheism. On the Definition of an Infinite Number: G. 
A. Mitutrer.-A brief popular account of Dedekind’s definition of the 
infinite. Note on ‘A Buddhist Genesis’: Aubert J. EpmMunps.-— A recog- 
nition of Rockhill’s translation (prior to the author’s) of ‘A Buddhist 
Genesis,’ and a plea for further translation of Buddhist literature by 
Japanese scholars. Present-Day Science and Religion: W. E. ASHWELL. 
— The perfect compatibility of science and religion is vouched for by many 
great scientists, such as Henry Drummond, Isaac Newton et al. Book 
Reviews (pp. 476-480): Brief unsigned notices of the following books: 
Otto Weininger, Ueber die Letzen Dinge.- Rudolf Holzapfel, Panideal. - 
George T. W. Patrick (Editor), Studies in Psychology. — Havelock Ellis, 
Studies in the Psychology of Sex. 


MIND. April, 1904. N. S. Vol. XIII., No. 50. Professor Bain’s 
Philosophy (pp. 161-179): Witit1am L. Davinson.- The chief points of 
Professor Bain’s philosophy are interestingly and sympathetically brought 
out. His conceptions were influenced by his early training in the Scottish 
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Philosophy, by the scientific views of his time and by his own tempera- 
mental love of things practical and useful. It is to his willingness to 
sacrifice time and money in the cause of philosophy that Mind owes its 
existence. Hegel’s Treatment of the Categories of Quantity (pp. 180-203) : 
J. E. McTaacart. — The author agrees with Hegel’s treatment of the first 
two divisions of Quantity but disagrees with his treatment of the third 
division (Quantitative Ratio). He suggests a new treatment of that 
division which shall make possible a valid transition to the category of 
Measure. Meinong’s Theory of Complexes and Assumptions (pp. 204- 
219): B. Russett.—Meinong, through psychology, and the author, 
through logic and the influence of Mr. G. E. Moore, have attained a 
theory of knowledge of which the most important theses are as follows: 
“Every presentation and every belief must have an object other than 
itself. . . . What is commonly called perception has as its object an 
existential proposition, into which enters as a constituent that whose 
existence is concerned, and not the idea of this existent. Truth and false- 
hood apply not to beliefs, but to their objects. The object of a thought, 
even when this object does not exist, has a being which is in no way de- 
pendent upon its being an object of thought.” The Use and Abuse of 
Final Causes (pp. 220-241): G. E. Unpreruiny.—A discussion of the con- 
ception of final cause as it occurs in Bacon, Spinoza and Kant. “The 
success of the scientist’s application of final cause is for him a most im- 
portant piece of evidence for the unity of the active principle at work 
in nature; . . . it shows him that final cause is no mere reflective judg- 
ment, no mere illusory hypothesis, but a constituent element in Nature.” 
The Psychological Meaning of Clearness (pp. 242-253): I. M. Bent.ey. 
— After discussing the literature, the author concludes that “ the essential 
elements of distinctness are definition and unity. Definition exists both 
within and between extensive and temporal incorporations. Unity may be 
predicated of all three types [extensive, temporal, qualitative] alike. The 
two elements of clearness are unity and in its negative aspect inter- 
penetration.” Critical Notices (pp. 254-284): G. E. Moore, Principia 
Ethica: B. Bosanquet.-—F. C. S. Schiller, Humanism: A. Smwewicx. - 
E. Halévy, La Formation du Radicalism philosophique: W. R. SorueEy. - 
W. H. R. Rivers, C. S. Myers and W. McDougall, Reports of the Cam- 
bridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits. Vol. II. Physiol- 
ogy and Psychology: W. H. Wixcu.-C. A. Strong, Why the Mind has a 
Body: Norman Smitu.-J. L. McIntyre, Giordano Bruno: T. WHITAKER. 
~ New Books. — Philosophical Periodicals. - Notes and Correspondence. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A Boarp of Anthropological Studies has been established at Cam- 
bridge, the studies under the direction of the board comprising prehis- 
toric and historic anthropology and ethnology (including sociology and 
comparative religion), physical anthropology and psychological anthro- 
pology. 

At the meeting of the Board of Regents of the University of Nebraska, 
on May 26, Doctor Thaddeus L. Bolton, assistant professor of philosophy 
was made professor of psychology. 

Mr. W. M. STEELE, assistant in the Yale psychological laboratory, has 
accepted a call to a professorship of philosophy in Furman University, 
Greenville, S. C. Mr. Steele will take up his duties in September. 

Docror Dickinson S. Miuuer, of Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in philosophy at Columbia University. 

Proressor I. Woopsripce Ritey has resigned the professorship of 
philosophy at the University of New Brunswick. 





